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some relief, in obtaining once more, a firm {considerable extent in the East Indies; but for- 
— footing on dry land. We shall be again upon 
the waters, probably, quite as soon as they 


jtunately we did not meet with it again. 


| 


After a late dinner, served up in the French 
style, we retired to the Hotel des Etrangers, 


Our first object, on landing, was to visit the | Which was pointed out as the best public house 


lin the town. Here | agreed to remain in 


yy 
company with B , the supercargo. The 


jhouse was very spacious, but in consequence 
ee ma rous groups of slaves at their various labours, | Of the heat of the climate, few of the windows 


most of them singing their rude. songs with as} were glazed. 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


much apparent satisfaction as is consistent 
REMINISCENCES OF A VOYAGE TO PI 
INDIA IN 1823-4. NO, 5. 
Scenery of the Isle of France. 

Long before we reached the bottom of the 
harbour of Port Louis, our ears were assailed 
by noises as various as those of a grand ora- 
torio. The distant hum of commerce was 
mingled with the loud and monotonous chorus 
of slaves upon the shore, each group singing , : 
aa pon we ee? group singing; There is scarcely any spot on the face of 
with a peculiar intonation caught from their : +s i a 

on . |the earth where the slave population exists in 
native dialects. The words * batiment, oma 


intelligence which ouglit to characterize the 
human countenance was wanting. . There is 
something more revolting in the almost brutal 
merriment of these unfortunate creatures than 
in the gloom of the maniac, or the terrible 


the greatest criminal. 


as great excess as in theyMauritius? and cer- 
: ’}tainly the cruelty with which it was: treated, 
were all that | was ever able to glean from their iy : ey 
oe 2a while the French retained the government of 
customary ditty, even after listening for hours, ‘| i ; 
: , . : . ‘ithe island, has never been surpassed. It was 
so completely was the softness of the French} F e . an . 
' "a. : no unusual thing to chain the slaves in pairs, 
language lost in the harsh jargon of southern| aa f ' 
a : ; land then compel them to dive for .sunken 
Africa. Meanwhile, as we passed the ships at| ./ 
, : | treasures, or for the shells and other valuable 
their moorings, other sounds broke upon the sad . : : ; 
“a a oS et 5 shout i | Curiosities of the coast, in which employment 
ear. ere, Was a brench vessel about to get} } 
; 5~"|many of them were devoured by the sharks. 
under way; her merry seamen dancing around 7 4 


ment,” at the termination of every stanza, 





1d | os . . 
i ete ae eeioiedia fo tl |The British have done something to ameliorate 
tne capstan as cy eighea ancnor to 1e . o,e P ‘ 
ani re a violin en gee : ” Madsies {their condition; thus, for instance, they have 
. re, Was a Madagas-|,._. . . P 
> tecded, whee oli cal led by G {limited the number of lashes which can be le- 
ea ader, nm ed and commanded DY natives | : : . 
f that island: the de: bs olf how alemeareaied igally inflicted on them for any misdemeanour; 
of that island; the rattle of her clumsy cordage, . j ‘D . . 
salt tmhensdaaeliinnes) 6 leet. ieee land, in the town of Port Louis, they have ap- 
a > Sik ’ SK voices © er dls erly } : . . $ 
ee Se ‘pointed a police officer to superintend the 
crew, forming the strongest possible contrast iene Qar elder inibitante will re 
with her polished neighbour | punishment. Jur elder inhabitants stl ae 
Oe bk tide de male ded ae collect when a like duty was performed in Phi- 
B § > we mis observe yarty O . ' ’ 
: ae z pam jladelphia by ‘told master Whitehead,” the 
the same islanders, crossing the bay in a log}. ‘ Wika & bawesée. enkiae id 
canoe, eight or ten of them squatting on their | nah areata te, ee oe Sere 
ed ; 5 ., brutalizing mode of punishment, with which re- 
heels and using their paddles; while one of ented oftuin we esate cited. Oe 
° | ate snees are ret , y Vis a. e 
them, standing erect at the prow, gave out, : : . 
ers oie | constantly encountered the public carts carrying 
with savage gesticulation, a rude and ill-mea-| inaliti ten Gieniths' then Soltis Griese, Denton tie Slices 
i stone “pair the high ways, drawn by slaves 
sured something, which | hetead fi t id ao aw ae eT 
| chained like oxen in pairs, and driven by an 
overseer, who carried a large horsewhip in his 
On the other hand, the boat of a company } hand; and although we never witnessed the ap- 
vessel, with as many stout Lascar oarsmen, | Plication of this weapon, it is not probable that 
dragged its train of hogsheads towards the wa-\!t could be intended only as a symbol of com- 
tering place. The Scotch boatswain, relin-| mand. 
quishing the helm in favour of a native seaman, | 


‘unto ears as rugged,seemed a song.” 


On arriving at the residence of the consul, 
played the wild war airs of his country to adozen| we were ushered into the presence of his fami- 
empty water casks, and regulated, in the mean- 
while, the strokes of the scarcely less attentive 


traceg of evil passions in the physiognomy of 


When the evening came, the hall of the hotel 


with mere animal enjoyment; but that light of | © a a scene s require 
tl lenj t: but that light of |‘ xhibited a scene of life, which it required no 


small degree of fondness for natural history to 
reconcile to our feelings. The large eastern 
cockroaches flew into the room in great num- 
bers; the walls and floor swarmed with the lit- 
tle house lizards, who were actively employed 
in devouring the weaker insects; and very 
large beetles were continually rattling against 
the glass shades of the lamps. 

One stout mantis, an insect with sword- 
shaped fore-legs, which it wields with such 
force as to decapitate other insects of the same 
or different tribes in combat, had established 
himself in a corner, where he defended himseif 
against all the lizards which had the hardihood 
to approach him. ‘The evening was spent in 
observing the manners of these singular ani- 
nals; but as we became more particularly ac- 
quainted with these and other domestic pests 
on our visit to Bengal, | shall not enlarge upon 
the subject here. 

We retired to rest at a late hour. The ther- 
mometer stood at eighty-eight degrees, and 
there was not a breeze to fan our’ feverish 
cheeks. ‘The windows of our bed room were 
furnished with blinds only, and even these were 
thrown open in consequence of the great heat. 
To add to our misfortunes, our bed clothes 
were entirely composed of cotton cloth. Un- 
der such circumstances sleep was out of the 
question; and we felt great delight, when, after 
an hour or two, the grove on the mountain 
slope behind the town was heard to rustle for 
a few moments in the rising wind. Our plea- 
sure was of short duration. In an instant the 
gale swept through the house, bearing with it 
the piercing coldness of the mountain top, and 
making us cringe as though we had fallen into 
an ice house. 

In less than five minutes the breeze had 
passed, and the atmosphere returned to its 
former temperature and closeness. These 


ly. The floor of the saloon was formed of|changes were repeated at frequent intervals 


¢ teak timber, waxed and polished, so that it fur-|during the night, and banished all slumber 
Indians, who, heedless of the charms of the 


droning bag-pipe, sighed for the tambours, 
horns, and other discordant instruments, which 
celebrated the stated festivals of their elephant- 


plate of ice; and one of our company, in at- 
tempting a bow to the lady of the house, per- 
formed an involuntary prostration, which, at 
ineaded penates in Bengal. the court of Pekin, would have been consider- 

But it is now time to step on shore. Myjed extremely polished. This singular practice 
readers have been long enough at sea to feellof waxing the floors, prevails, it is said, to a 





nished a footing scarcely more secure than aj from our eyelids. 


There is scarcely any other 
country on the face of the globe which enjoys 
a climate so fine and equable as that of the Isle 
of France, but the pursuits of commerce have 
drawn together a large population upon the 


most unhealthy spot which could have been 
selected. 
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eR EE NR RI AA A A RN 
When morning came to our relief, we di-| which, for sublimity and magnitude, will pro-| can very easily, and with great safety, look 
rected one of the slaves to provide us with|bably yield to few in the world. ‘They have| down into the chasm to its very bottom. Some 
water and towels; he went away, and re turned) hitherto been little known even to Europeans large plates of gneiss project in an inclined 
in about half an hour with the basins, but we} in India; and it is, | believe, only within the] position from its edge; so that by laying him- 
were obliged to send him back for the towels;| last ten or twelve years that they have receiv-|self flat upon one of these, he can stretch his 
this occasioned another and still greater delay.|ed a name. They are situated on the river| head considerably beyond the brink of the 
Afier making a miserable breakfast, 1 felt} Shervutty, about fifteen miles up the Gauts, precipice. 
quite satisfied that the narrow accommoda-|from the town of Garsipa. They are now| No accurate measurement has yet been 
tions of the cabin were vastly preferable to the| known to Europeans by the name of the falls] made of the height of these falls. Some who 
more roomy establishment at the Hotel des of Garsipa. 1 visited them in the month of|}have seen them declare that their height 





Etrangers, and that the services of the free| October, 1825. reaches at least 1100 feet: others, that it does 
black steward, though divided between all the} The country in the neighbourhood of the) not reach 1000. I prepared a rope 900 feet 


officers of the vessel, were more valuable than) falls is extremely beautiful, combining the ma-| long, attached a stone to one end of it, and let 
the special attention of half a dozen slaves. I) jestic appearance of a tropical forest with the| it slip over the edge of a rock, which projects 
therefore discharged the moderate bill of four) softer characters of an English park. Hill and] several feet beyond the side of the precipice 
dollars for two meals and one night's lodging,| dale are covered with a soft green, which is} When 500 feet of rope had been let out, the 
and retired once more on board the Factor, at| finely contrasted with a border of dark forest,| stone was forcibly drawn towards the principal 
her moorings in the harbour. 


with numerous clumps of majestic trees, and | ¢ vascade, which soon involved it among its 
In the next number we shall take a more) thickets of acacias, the carunda, and other| waters and snapped the rope. ‘The stone at 


° » ° . } ° . 
extensive survey of the Mauritius from the} flowering shrubs. | this time appeared to be about 200 feet from 
. } 
| 


| 
summit of Lapouce mountain. C. | Upon approaching the falls, you emerge/a small ledge of rock, which might be between 
—— \from a thick wood, and come suddenly upon} 200 and 300 feet from the bottom. It is not 
FOR THE FrienD. | the river, gliding gently among confuse d mass- | improbable, therefore, that the height of the 


‘es of rock. A few steps more, over huge | fall is not much short of 1000 feet. 
THE FALLS OF GARSIPA. blocks of granite, bring you to the brink of a} 
fearful chasm, rocky, bare, and black; down | 
By Du. A. T. Cunistie. |into which you k 10k to the depth of a thousand 
Immediately to the east of the Gauts, the| feet! Over its sides rush the different branches ‘“ Be ye therefore perfect.""—Matt. v. 48. 
country continues hilly for about thirty or forty) of the river, the Jargest stretching in one huge 
miles; the hills being covered with wood, | curling pillar of white foam, without interrup- Lady ! be thine the Christian's walk ; be thine, 
which becomes gradually thinner, and more jtion, to the bottom. The waters are, at the) In this dark pilgrimage of tears, to sock 
stunted, towards the east. Beyond thig hilly bottom, by the force of their fall, projected far| The footsteps of the Lamb of God—to shine, 
tract, as far as the eastern frontier of the dis-| out i in stri right lines: and at some distance be-| Like him, » Serene in holiness—as meek % 
trict, the country consists of extensive plains, | low the falls, form a thin cloud of white va-| 1” joy, in grief as patient, and resigned, 
: 3 ; , Before a tender Father's chast’ning rod, 
intersected in different places by long narrow| }pour, which rises high above the surrounding) | ike him, on things above bestow thy mind, 
ranges of sandstone hills, with even summits. | ore st. @The sides of the chasm are formed by | A wand’ring pilgrim in this dim abode, 
This particular configuration of the coun-| slanting strata of rock, the regularity of whic h| And journeying on to heaven. Like him, thy soul 
try gives rise to striking peculiarities in its| forms asstriking contrast to the disorder of the | Joyful commit to God, when angry rise 
climate; and, consequently, in the vegetable | tumultuous waters, the broken detached masse " iz he storms of death, and round thee threat’ning roll 
, . ; ternity’s black waves. Fear not, the skies 
and animal productions of its different parts.|of stone, and the soft tint of the crowning) shay shortly smile, the @tids thiie cteifs chal cease. 
rhis circumstance renders it susceptible of| woods. And safely land thee in the port of peace. 
a very natural division into three distinct} The effect of all these objects rushing at 
parts ; viz. into the western or hilly part, the} once upon the sight, is awfully sublime. The 
plains which occupy all the central and east-| spectator is generally forced to retire after the 


From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 


From the Christian Observer. 


To 


How sweet, how passing sweet, the hour to me, 
When summer suns go softly down the skies, 


; | When the last day-beams gild the silent sea, 
ern parts of the district, and the ranges of! first view of them, in order gradually to fami-| And pensive evening drvops her wing, and dies! 


sandstone hills, which intersect these plains. | liarize himself with their features; for the feel-| For busy fancy then my thoughts will guide 

The summits and western face of the Gauts|ing which he experiences upon their sudden| Along the golden waves that line the west, 
afford, in many places, the most savage, and,| contemplation, amounts almost to pain. After aon fondly tell, that, ‘mid that sparkling tide, 

. rere lies for we ary sowis, an isle of rest. 

at the same time, beautiful scenery. A bound-| their first impression has somewhat subsided, | | Joyfal I mount my bark. and onward roam 
less forest of gigantic trees, with the utmost|and he has become accustomed to their view,| By heavenly breezes fanned, till peaceful rise 
variety of foliage, covers the highest hills, and < can then leisurely analyze their parts, and | Those heavenly shores, where sufferers find a home, 
penetrates into the deepest recesses of the val-| become ac quainted with their details. And God doth wipe the tear from mortal cyes 
leys. In some places, enormous masses of} ‘The chasm is somewhat of an elliptical! ae wrasy “gee ges a oe — —T 
black rock, which appear to have been rent} form. At its narrowest and dee pest part is} Soe *—. os 
from the neighbouring hills, rise high over the| the principal fall; and over its sides smaller 
tops of the woods, and form a fine contrast to} branches of the river and little rills are preci-| 
the rch green of the surrounding foliage.|pitated, and are almost dissipated in spray be-} 
Wherever the forest opens a little, so as to ad-|fore they reach the bottom. The sae 
mit of the growth of humbler plants, the | brane h of the river is much contracted 1 From the assembly's minutes. 
ground is covered with the most luxuriant} breadth before it reaches the brink of the a 
grasses, and flowers of the richest hues. The |cipice, where it probably does not exceed fifty 
stillness of this wilderness is only interrupted] or sixty feet, but it contains a very large body 
by the sleepy sound of a mountain stream, or| of water. 
occasionally by the harsh cry of some solitary| ‘The falls can only be seen from above, for 
birds, or the loud hollow voice of a monkey.| the precipices, on both sides of the river, af- 
Animals are seldom met with; and often on|ford no path to admit of a descent. Some 
your journey nothing is to be seen for hours| gentlemen have atternpted to reach the bottom 
but an endless luxuriant vegetation. by having themselves lowered by ropes; but 

Some very beautiful waterfalls are met with|no one, to my knowledge, has hitherto suc- 
in these western Gauts, but many of these are| ceeded. A view of the falls from below, would, 
completely dried up in the hot season. There|I am convinced, exceed in grandeur every 
are very fine falls in the Gauts above Honoor, | thing of the kind in the world. The spectator 


i <a 
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Primitive Pennsytvania History. 


(Continued from page 66.) 


1700. 
4 mo. 6. 
** Adjourned till eight o’clock precisely to- 
morrow morning ; and he that stays beyond 
the hour, to pay ten pence.” 


‘House met. It was stated that Thomas 
Fenwick, a member returned to serve in this 
assembly, had been presented by the grand jury 
of Sussex, for taking and branding two mares, 
belonging to some persons thereabouts. This 
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ee 


house, upon debate of the matter, finds no rea-| honourable forefathers were not only believers 
son to lay aside said member, but admits him|in the gospel, but held it to be a duty to make 


to sit,” 


1701. 
10 mo. 15, 

‘“* Governor's message to the assembly.” 
“« Friends, 

“ Your union is what I desire; but your 
peace, and accommodating of one another, is 
what I must expect from you: the reputation 
of it is something, the reality much more. | 
desire you to remember and observe what I say. 
Yield in circumstances, to preserve essentials ; 
and being safe in one another, you will always 
be so in esteem with me. Make me not sad, 
now I am going to leave you; since it is for 
you, as well as for your friend, and proprietary, 
and governor. 

“ Wittiam Penn.”’ 
1704, 
8 mo. 18. 

[The assembly holds this language, in reply 
to a speech by deputy-governor Evans. } 

‘*« Thy caution, that we entertain no surmises 
(by which, we suppose, is meant evil ones), we 
think might have been spared. Upon the 
whole, we entreat that, as thou hast given us 
this caution, thou wouldest be pleased also 
thyself to exercise charity, both towards us 
and the preceding assembly ; and not counte- 
nance any scoffing humourist, reproaching the 
proceedings of the representatives of this pro- 
vince.” 

1705, 
10 mo. 19. 

“« Ordered that notice of the time and place 
of receiving quit rents be given, by affixing 
notes or advertisements on the door of every 
public meeting house for religious worship in 
each county.’ 


@ 
=m 
, 


11 mo. 3. 
“The petition of Thomas Makin, complain- 


ing of damage accruing to him by the loss of 


several of his scholars, by the reason of the 
assembly's using the school house so long, the 
weather being cold—ordered, upon the ques- 
tion, that Thomas Makin, in compensation for 
his damage, be allowed the suin of three pounds, 
over and above the sum of twenty shillings tMis 
house formerly allowed him, for the same con- 
sideration. 
12 mo. 22. 

“ Resolved, by a majonity of voices, that the 
county out of whose ggpresentatives the speak- 
er happens to be chosen, shall pay his whole 
salary of ten shillings per day.” 

1706, 
10 mo. 14. 


form of a creed! It will hardly be questioned 


public acknowledgement thereof in the very 


that the Quakerism of those apostles of civil 
and religious freedom, was not less pure than 
that of the modern cavillers, who assume the 
title, and abandon the principles, of the So- 
ciety of Friends. | 

“* And we, the said subscribing represent- 
atives, and each of us for himself, do so- 
lemnly and sincerely profess faith in God 
the Father, and in Jesus Christ, his eternal 
Son, the true God, and in the holy Spirit, 
one God, blessed for evermore. And we do 
acknowledge the holy Scriptures to be given 
by divine inspiration.” ve 

(To be continued.) 


ET 


ennai 
FOR THE FRIEND. 

In looking over some numbers of the “ Bulle- 
tin Universel,” one of the most celebrated 
French periodical publications, we observed a 
notice of some statistical inquires made by 
the Count Daru relative to the progress and 
extent of the book trade in France. Suppos- 
ing that the subject might possess interest to 
the literary readers of The Friend,’’ we have 
abstracted the following particulars. 

From 1612 to 1826, there were issued from 
the French, exclusive of the royal press and 
the daily journals, about 159 million sheets of 
liturgies, prayer books, catechisms, &c.; 96 
million of French and foreign jurisprudence; 
on the mathematical and physical sciences, in- 
cluding the memoirs of learned societies, 117 
million sheets; moral philosophy, 25 million; 
political economy, 14 million; the military art, 
20 million. 

The belles lettres, including grammars, lexi- 
cons, poetry, &c. 289 million; voyages, his- 
tory, geography, &c. 362 million; miscellane- 
ous, 56 million. 

The number of paper mills in operation in 
France in 1825 was 199, employing 18,000 
persons in the actual work of the mills; adding 
to which the mechanics engaged in the various 
other processes connected with the art of pa- 
per making, the total may be fairly estimated 
at 30,000 persons, annually deriving their sub- 
sistence from paper making alone, 

The estimated produce of the mills is 2,880,- 
YOO reams per annum. 

The total value of rags consumed in France 
is estimated at about 74 million of francs per 
annum, (near 14 of dollars,) employing in their 
picking and preparation near 15,0U0 persons. 

France contains 35 type founderies, em-| 
ploying 1000 workmen, and producing types| 
to the amount of 650,000 francs per annum, 
(near $130,000.) and 14 ink, manufactories, 
producing about 120,000 francs, (near $24, 
000,) worth of ink per annum. 

Count Daru also reckons 700 engravers, li-| 
thographers, &c. as annually employed in the} 


—. 


“The house met, the speaker together| hook trade, and about 665 printing offices, | 


with all the members present, took and sub- 


with 1550 presses in constant activity, yielding | 


scribed the declarations and professions of! an annual product of from 13 to 14 millions of v ine 
volumes, of which 400,000 are issued from|¢@" daily find new acquaintance, that at once 


faith prescribed by the law.” 


{The last paragraph of this declaration of} one establishment alone. 


faith, is in the following words. We think it 


will satisfy every reasonable mind, that our} pasteboard warehouses. 


The review of Count Daru’s book ends in 
these words. 

‘* After giving the value of the materiel of 
the printing offices, Count Daru makes an esti- 
mate of the cost of the articles consumed, and 
the number of persons who are dependent upon 
the trade for a livelihood. We regret that we 
have it not in our power to enter into the de- 
tails of this part of the Count’s interesting 
work. He has examined succinctly the cost 
and the value of the establishments—the inte- 
rest of the capital employed. and all their other 
expenses—the cost of binding, and, in short, 
the whole trade in books, from all which eal- 
culations it results, that the 134 millions of 
volumes mentioned above produce a trade 
whose actual value is 33,750,000 francs, (near 
$6,750,000) per annum, a sum which includes 
all, from the wages of the rag sorter to the 
profits of the bookseller, and the fee of the 
poet.” 


— —— 


The following, by Bernard Barton, from the 
Forget Me Not” for 1829, has more of pith 
and pathos than is to be found in some others 
of his productions. 


TIME’S TAKINGS AND LEAVINGS, 


Thus fares it still in our decay ; 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what Age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind 
Wordsworth 


What does age take away ? 

Bloom from the cheek, and lustre from the eye, 
The spirits light and gay, 

Unclouded as the summer's bluest sky. 


What do years steal away ? 

The fond heart's idol, Love, that gladden’d life ; 
Friendships, whose calmer sway 

We trusted to in hours of darker strife. 


What must with time decay ? 
Young Hope’s wild dreams, and Fancy’s visions 
Life's evening sky grows gray, {bright . 
And darker clouds: prelude Death's coming night. 


But not for such we mourn: 
We knew them frail, and brief their date assign’d ; 
Our spirits are forlorn 
Less from Time’s thefts, than what he leaves be- 
hind, 


What do years leave behind ? 
Unruly passions, impotent desires, 
Distrust, and thoughts unkind, 
Love of the world, and self—which last expires. 


For these, for these we grieve! 

What Time has robbed us of we knew must go; 
But what he deigns te leave 

Not only finds us poor, but keeps us so. 


It ought not thus to be ; 

Nor would it—knew we meek Religion’s sway :— 
Her votary’s eye would see 

How little Time can give or take away. 


Faith, in the heart enshrined, 
Would make Time's gifls enjoy’d, and used, while 
And all it left behind [lent ; 
Of Love and Grace a noble monament! 





How independent of the world is he, who 


}entertain and improve him in the little world, 


In Paris alone, there are 367 paper, and 98| the minute but fruitful creation of his own 


mind. Dr. Edward Young. 
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From “ Frien®hip’s Offering” for 1829. 
TROPICAL SUNSETS. 
By Dr. Pair. 


A setting sun between the tropics is cer- 
tainly one of the finest objects in nature. 

From the 23° north to the 27° south lati- 
tude, I used to stand upon the deck of the 
. Westmoreland an hour every evening, gazing 
with admiration upon a scene which no effort 
either of the pencil or the pen can describe, so 
as to convey any adequate idea of it to the 
mind of one who has never been in the neigh- 
bourhood of the equator. I merely attempt 
to give you a hasty and imperfect dtline. 

The splendour of the scene generally com- 
meficed about twenty minutes before sunset, 
when the feathery, fantastic, and regularly 
crystallized clouds’ in the higher regiops of 
the atmosphere, became fully illumined by 
the stin’s rays; and the fine mackerel-shaped 
clouds, common in these regions, were seen 
hanging in the concave of heaven like fleeces 
of burnished gold. When the sun approached 
the verge of the horizon, he was frequently 
seen encircled by a halo of splendour, which 
continued increasing till it covered a large 
space of the heavens: it then began apparently 
to shoot out from the body of the sun, in reful- 
gent pencils, or radii, each as large as a rain- 


POR THE FRIEND. | ly original in its matter, highly important in 
JOHN MASON GOOD AND JOHN LOCKE. | its subject, luminous and forcible in its argu- 
The following extract from the writings of| ments, perspicuous in its style, and compre- 
Dr. Good, furnishes a fine example of one! hensive in its scope; it steers equally clear of 
great and gifted mind pouring out the rich liba-| all former systents; we have nothing of the 
tions of its praise, in just and generous tribute} mystical archetypes: of Plato, the incorporeal 
to another; and bowing, in its own greatness,| phantasms of Aristotle, or the material species 
to the acknowledged worth and genius of a| of Epicurus; we are equally without the intel- 
fellow mind. ligible world of the Greek schools, and the in- 
It is only in intellects of the first magnitude,| nate ideas of Des Cartes. Passing by all 
expanded by knowledge, and chastened by cul-| which, from actual experience and observa- 
tivation, that we can look for that genuine mo-| tion, it delineates the features, and describes 
desty—the attribute of superior excellence,| the operations of the human mind, with a de- 
which, free alike from envy and detraction,| gree of precision and minuteness which has 
with true candour and magnanimity, delights| never been exhibited either before or since; and 
to offer the homage of its praise to real merit,| stands, and probably will ever stand, like 
under whatever circumstance it may be pre-| rock before the puny waves of opposition, by 
sented. which it has since been assailed from various 
lew men of our day can compete in variety} quarters. 
and extent of learning, with the enlightened ‘¢ The author may speak of it with warmth, 
author of the “ Book of Nature;’’ and few have| but he speaks with a digested knowledge of its 
had the good fortune to send forth to the world| merits; for he has studied it thoroughly and 
so much or so ripe fruit. repeatedly, and there is, perhaps, no book to 
Indeed, it is rare to see such vivid fancy| which he is so much indebted for whatever 
combined with so much solid acquirement, as | small degree of discrimination, or habit of rea- 
our author displays in his varied writings; and| soning, he may possibly be allowed to lay claim 
it is equally seldom we behold one so richly} to.” 
arrayed in the beauties of the belles lettres, so —— 
costly clad in the vesture of science, or so 
clothed with success in professional attainme “i 






Subterranean Waters at Constantinople, 


bow, exhibiting, according to the r: arity or den- as John Mason Good. who thus spe ies We entered a private house, descended a 

sity of the atmosphe re,a displ: ly of brillic int or Locke’s inimitable Essay on the Human Un n- 1 ™ op flight of ste ps, and found ourselves on the 

delicate tints, and of ever changing lights and Sorstanding P | borders of a subterranean lake, extending un- 
sti g. 


shades of the most amazing beauty and varie- 


“No man has taken more pains than Mr.| | der several streets. ‘The roof was arched, and 
* tak i c 
ty. About twenty minutes after sunset these 


’ : Locke, both to avoid what is unintelligible and| Supported by 336 magnificent marble pillars; 
splendid shooting rays disappeare .d. and were unprofitable, and to elucidate what. may bel number of tubes descended into the water, 
succeeded by a fine rich glow in the he avens,/turned toa good account, and brought home | and supplied the streets above; the inhabitants 
in which you might easily fancy that you saw] to an ordinary comprehension. It was his im- oA which, as Gillius observes, did not know 
land rising out of the ocean, strete hing itself} 2.3. ne ; , whence the water came—* Incolas ignorare 
before you and on every side in the most en- ee 5 Aang ae 7 = ate cisternam infra wdes suas positam. 

chanting perspective, and having the glowing visionary conceits, in which the most cele see. Of all the reservoirs which the prudent pre- 
lustre of a bar of iron when newly withdrawn | oq jyminaries of the age were at that time en- | cautions of the Greek emperors established, 
from the forge. On-this brilliant ground, the |g raged; recalled mi unkind from the chasing of! this is the only one which now exists as a cis- 
dense clouds which lay nearest the bottom of| padows to the study of realities; from a pur-| er and such are the ap: athy and ignorance of 
the horizon, presenting their dark.sides to you,| .uit of useless and ine xplicable subtleties to| |the Turks, that they themselves, it appears, did 
exhibited to the imagination all the gorgeous} pat of important cognoscible subjects; or, ra-| not, in the time of Gillius, 300 years ago, and 
and picturesque appearances of arches, obe-| ther, to the only mode, in which the great in- do not at present, generally know of its exist- 
lisks, mouldering towers, maguificent gardens, quiry before him could be followed up with ence. The ‘Turk, through whose house we 
cities, forests, mountains, and eve ry fantastic any reasonable hope of success or advantage. had access to it, called it Yere battan Sarai, or 
configuration of living creatures, and of i:ma- the subterranean palace; and said that his 
ginary beings; while the fine stratified slooael 
a little higher in the atmosphere, might readily | 


“To this elaborate aud wonderful work, ‘oht ; 
eignbours, Wilose ses rere ais ove 

which conferred an ever-during fame not only neig _ — were aso over it, 

did not know any thing about it. Indeed, 


from the state of neglect in which the walls 
agd every thing about it appeared, it seemed 


. on its matchless author, but on the nation to 
@ imagined so many glorious islands of the which he belonged, and even to the age in 


a an ao of light. which he lived, the physiologis st cannot pay too ah thet hed ect | ‘sited 

2 * rs g rf > > S yrodabie atl ac 0 een visited o DE - 

16 bE ass . ee i ur of the sunsets,| close an attention. It is, indeed, of the high-|! i ings the Turk - ‘ » inet 7 ate 

t »/ > o ¢ pI. . : ec & 5 ie urKS erteret JONSU ° 
aus imperfectly described, surpass inconceiv-| ect importance to every science, as teaching —ve w aint ane l 


ably any thing ofa similar description which I|the elements of all scie nce, and the only Should the Russians ever approach and lay 


have ever witnessed, even amidst the most rich | Seige to the city, a supply of water will be its 
and romantic scenery of our British lakes and 


, useful, and carried forward to ultimate perfec- jos angect. In its present. state; the be- 
inountains. _ | tion; but it is of immediate importance to every | 8°" cut off the*communication with the 
Were I to attempt to account for the exqui-| branch of physical knowledge, and particular- | bendts, which it is presi@med they would do in 
site enjoyment on beholding the setting sun be- ly to that which is employed in unfolding the! the first instance, the city could not hold out 
tween the tropics, | should perhaps say, that it} structure of the mind, and its connection with| fF a week. It appears that the sultan had 
arose from the warmth, the Tepose, the rich- the Visible fabric that encloe® it. It may. per-| | prudently supplied it with corn; it is probable 
ness, the novelty, the glory of the whole, filling haps, be somewhat too long—it may, occa-| he will clear out the cisterns, and supply it 
the mind with the most exalte d, tranquillizing, sionally, embrace subjects which are not ne-| with water also.— Walsh's Journey from Con- 
and beautiful images. cessarily connected with it—its terms may not! | stantinople to England. 


always be precise, nor its opinions in every), 


mode by winclr science can be rendered really 


———"* The wintry blast of death 











. ‘Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Kills. not the buds of virtue; no, they spread, instance correct; but it discovers ne and | | Lie in three cai health, aehaes me competence : 
Beneath the heavenly beam of brighter suns, most convincing evidence, that the man who} p+ jealth consists with temperance alone ; 
Through endless ages, into higher powers. wrote it, must have had a head peculiarly | | And peace, O virtue! peace is all thy own. 


Thomson. | clear, and a heart peculiarly sound: it is strict-| Pope. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
FRAGMENTS.—NO. 12, 


William Penn, in his“ Sandy Foundation Shaken,” 
which was written to refute the notion of * One God 
subsisting in three distinct and separate persons,” cau- 
tions the reader against supposing that he meant to 
deny the Holy Scripture Three, in these words: 
“ Mistake me not, we never have disowned a Father, 
Word, and Spirit, which are One, but men’s inven- 
tions.” In his reply to Jonathan Clapham, he says, 
‘Thou must not, reader, from my querying thus, 
conclude we do deny (as he hath falsely charged us) 
those glorious Three, which bear record in heaven, 
the Father, Word, and Spirit; neither the infinity; 
eternity, and divinity of Jesus Christ; for that we 
know he is the mighty God: nor what the Father 
sent his Son to do on the behalf of lost man ; declar- 
ing to the world, we know no other name, by which 
atonement, salvation, and plenteous redemption 
come ; but by his name, are, according to our mea- 
sures, made sensible of its mighty power.” Again, 
to J. C.’s charge, that the Quakers openly deny the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; after declaring this is nota 
Scripture phrase, but an invented term, Penn pro- 
ceeds: “ Yet if, by Trinity, he understands those 
three witnesses in heayen, Father, Word, and Spirit, 
he should have better acquainted himself with what 
we disown, than ignorantly thus to blaze abroad our 
open denial of whatwe most absolutely credit and be- 
hieve.”— 1668. 

John Griffith. “I returned out of Essex to London; 
for though I had but little openness as to ministry 
there, yet [ found my mind engaged to attend their 
meetings, as | apprehended, in order to suffer and 
travail, with the true seed, for its enlargement, as 
well as to be a sign and example of he umportant du- 
ty of silence, to the professors of truth. They had 
been long and greatly favoured with living testimo- 
nies, even line upon line, and precept upon precept. 
Under all which, for want of a proper application and 
wnprovement thereby, the society declined, and the an- 
cient beauty thereof greatly faded away; 1 mean in 
what relates to the lite and spirit of reilgion in the 
practical part thereof. For the body of the Society 
every where, as tar as ever appeared to me, gre re- 
markably one in faith and profession, the same which 
hath been held and professed by us as a people, from 
the beginning. ‘This wonderful oneness, and agree- 
ment amongst us every where, which | have not ob- 
served, neither do | believe it is to be found amongst 
any other set of Christians to that degree, is to me 
a clear evidence, that the original foundation thereot 
was the one infallibie Spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who_prayed the Father, that his tollowers might be 
one, as the Father and the Son are And not- 
withstanding great numbers of our Seciety are rest- 
ing satisfied with an empty profession, and by their 
unfaithfulness fall greatly short of the dignity our 
worthy predecessors attained unto ; which, consider- 
ing the abundant favours bestowed trom time to 
time for the heip and preservation of the Society, is 
cause of deep mourning and sore lamentation; yet 
there has been, through the kind providence of Ged, 
from the beginning down to this me, a living body 
preserved, the same in faith and practice with our an- 
cients. These are scattered and interspersed through- 
out the whole Society, like the salt thereot, in order, if 
possible, that all may be seasoned. | taink there are 
very few if any meetings wholly destitute of some of 
that sort ; so that | would not have it understood, by 
the foregoing mournful complaints, (although there 
may be just cause for them,) that I think the Society 
is become desolate, or that the glory is departed 
therefrom; far be that from me. | am fully convine- 
ed to the contrary, and at times have faith to believe 
the glory will never wholly depart, nor shall we cease to 
be a living people: yet 1 believe, numbers under our 
profession, from their great unfaithfulness and unfruit- 
tuiness, will be blowed upon by the Lord, and rejected, 
and others called into the vineyard, who will be more 
diligent and faithful.” 

Thomas Thompson. “In the fore part of the year 
1652, it pleased the Lord to order his faithful and 
valiant servant and messenger, dear George Fox, into 
these parts; but I had not then opportunity to see him, 
though I greatly desired it. But some of my fami- 


one, 


eet AC 


liars that were with him, gave me an account of his 
manner of life, and also of his doctrine; they told me 
that he was in his behaviour very reserved, not using 


such wicked discourse, and being ashamed of their 
company, left it. At the same time, the earth shook 
and trembled exceedingly, as though astonished ut 


any needless words, or discourses, that tended not to 
edification, and that he used not respect of persons, 
very temperate in his eating and drinking, his ap- 
parel homely yet decent; as for his doctrine, he di- 
rected people to the light of Christ in their consciences, | but these two atheistica” young men staid i the 
to guide them to God. At the hearing of these| room, and Jonathan with them ; he believing that 
things at second hand, the Lord was pleased might-|the providence of Almighty God could preserve him 
ily to work upon my spirit, and brought me to a| there, if he pleased; and, if not, that it was in vain 
wonderful retiredness, and my mind was truly turn-|to fly. But the hand of God smote these two young 
ed inward to wait on him and desire his teachings. | men, so that they fell down; and, as Jonathan told 
Thus, by degrees, the Lord manifesting one thing |me, lre laid one on a bed and the other on a couch; 
after another, I became weaned from my former lo-| and they never spoke more, but died soon after. This 
vers, and by the working and power of God, self| was the amazing end of these young men; a dread- 
came to be denied, and [in many things humbled | ful example to all atheists, and dissolute and wicked 
to the cross ; so that several of my neighbours and}livers. Oh! that young people might be warned— 
acquaintances marvelled to see me so changed, and} that the hand of God might be upon them for good 
some said, I should be distracted. But their words|}—and that they would tenderly eve concerned for 
were little to me; for as | obeyed the Lord, [ found} their salvation.” 

peace and satisfaction, and the return of God's} 
love into my bosom, which I had long before been 

seeking. And as | gave up any thing for truth’s sake, | 


such treason against its Sovereign and Creator, 
whose footstool it is. And when the earth thus 
moved, the company which remained were so asto- 
nished, that some ran one way and some another; 


Charles Marshall. “Oh! thou holy, most higli 
God of mercy and tender compassion, look down 


I found peace, and more strength was given me; so 
that I can truly say, it is good to keep in the counsel 
of God, and to give up wholly to serve him, for he is 
good to them that trust in him, and they that faith- 
fully serve him, shal! in no wise lose their reward, 
Now it happened, that, about the 6th or 7th. month of 


| with an eye of pity on the inhabitants of the earth, 
jand send forth thy light and truth more and more, 
to guide the people out of the broad way of destruc- 
| tion, into the narrow way of life, which leads to thy 
holy mountain, where there is no hurting nor destroy- 
ing. 


O! it is through the glorious outstretched arm 


this year, we heard of people raised up, at or about} of thy salvation, sin may be finished, and iniquity. 


Malton, that were called Quakers, which was the| brought to an end, that the righteousness of Christ 
first time that | heard of that name being given to any | Jesus, the dear Son of thy love, may cover the earth as 
people. They were by most people spoken against 5 the waters cover thesea. Ah! for thy name’s sake, 
but when I strictly inquired, what any had to lay to| hear the cry of the poor, and sighing of the needy, 
their charge, that might give cause for such asper-| and stretch forth thy arm and deliver thy oppressed 
sions as were thrown upon them, | met with none} 0ut of their distresses, that thy creation, O Lord, may 
who could justly accuse them of any crime; only | be eased, and thy great name, and the noble acts of 
they said, they were a fantastical and conceited peo-| thy almighty arm and divine power, may be renowned 


ple, and burnt their lace and ribbons, and other super- 
fluous things, which formerly they used to wear, and 
that they fell into strange fits of quaking and tremb- 
ling. ‘These reports increased my desires to see and 
be acquainted with some of them; and in the 8th 
month of the aforesaid year, { heard that the Quakers 
were come to Bridlington, whereat | greatly rejoiced 
in my spirit, hoping that | should get some opportuni- 
ty to see them; and on the Sth day next following, I 
heard that they were come to Frodingham; (this was 
that faithful labourer and minister of the gospel, W. 
Dewsbury.) And I being on my master’s work in 
Brigham, could not go in the day, but determined to 
go in the night, and would gladly have some of my 
acquaintances with me; but the night being very dark, 
none would go; so | went alone. And coniing into 
the room where William was, I found him writing, 
and the rest of his company were sitting in great si- 
lence, seeming to be much retired in mind, and fixed 
towards God; their countenances, grave and solid 
withal, preached unto me, and confirmed what I had 
before believed, that they were the people of the.Lord. 
After a little time William ceased writing, and many 
of the town’s people coming in, he began in the pow- 
er and wisdom of God to deelare the truth. And, oh! 
how was my soul reireshed, and the witness of God 
reached in my heart; | cannot express it with my 
pen. lhad never heard nor felt the like before, for he 
spake as one having authority, and not as the scribes; 
so that if all the world said nay, I could have given 


my testimony that it was the everlasting truth of 


God,” 


Thomas Chalkley. “ In this year [1722] I was at 
the burial of our friend Jonathan Dicktnsen, at 
which we had a very large meeting; he was a man 
generally well beloved by his neighbours. In the 
meeting, a passage he had often told me in his health 
was brought to my remembrance, I think worthy to 
be recorded to the end of time, which is as follows. 
It happened at Port Royal, in Jamaica, that two 
young men were at dinner with Jonathan, and divers 
other people of account in the world; and they were 
speaking about eartliquakes—there having been one 
in that place formerly which was very dreadful, hav- 
ing destroyed many houses and families. These two 
young men argued, that earthquakes and all other 
things came by nature, and denied a supernatural 
power, or Deity ; insomuch that divers, surprised at 


| gloriously through all lands; Amen, Amen.” 
| 


| Friends in the beginning were practical Christians. 
| Their religion was more in the heart than in the head. 
| It proceeded from a divine principle within, which 
controlled their thoughts, and subjugated their pas- 
| sions and propensities, and regulated all their conduct 
| It was not a transient or occasional seriousness, but 
ja steady, habitual guard over themselves, producing 
a grave, solid demeanour, becoming those who have 
| no continuing city here, and are earnestly seeking one 
}thatis to come. Their words were few, and being 
jseasoned with grace, they were preachers of righte- 
jousness in life and conversation. Setting a wat 
upon their lips, they were accustomed to frequent in- 
troversion of mind. Hence they enjoyed the com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit, by which their hearts 
were purified and kept clean. None were more ready 
to give an answer for the hope which was in them, 
with meekness and fear, and Christian 
The reason is plain. 
| whereof they spake. 





confidence. 
They knew experimentally that 

They drank of that living 
water, dispensed by the Saviour himself, which was 
in them a well of water springing up into everlasting 
ife. Thus they came to the eternal substance, in 
which they 


| 


realized the saying of our blessed Lord, 





“ff aman love me, he will keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unio him,and 
| make our abode with him.” ‘This was their religion, 
the fellowship that is with the Father and with the 
Son, and one with another in Him—the highest pos- 
sible attainment that finite man can reach unto. 











00 
From the Oriental Herald. 
FRAGMENT. 


Let not my life be like the stagnant lake, 
For ever sleeping in the sunny beam 
I ask it not—no, rather let it make 
A course like that of some fiir mountain 
stream, 
Now rushing on its way with many a beam 
Of sunny hope, now gliding through the mead 
Of verdant joy, and now, if heaven deem 
More useful, through the lowly valley’s shade ; 
Though it be lost to sight, it still may verdure 
aid. 


A 
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often prostituted to the purpose of supporting 
their cause ; but there was not, in the whole 
list of primitive Qakers, a more decided enemy 
| of libertinism and disorganizing principles than 
William Penn. Whilst he possessed just views 

In perusing some of the controversial writ-| of civil and religious liberty, he was prompt 
ings of the first Friends, the resemblance of jn exposing and rejecting every attempt to 


the schismatics who rose up in the Society! subvert sound government and order in the 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
Coincidence between the early schismatics in 


the Society of Friends, and those of the pre- 
sent day. 


then to those of the present day, is obvious| Society of which he was a member. He 
in several respects. Many of the incidental/ was a Conspicuous opponent of the hat 


charges which they advance, are very similar! schism, in which John Perot took the lead; on 
to the modern outcry, although the primar i which occasion, he wrote two pamphlets ; one 
. « * 9 en | . , yy ee P , 
cause of dissension may be diiterent. They | entitled, “The Spirit of Alexander, the cop- 
were also levelled at the principal influential| persmith, justly rebuked; or an answer to a 
members—at the few who were impeached! Jate amphlet, entitled: ‘The Spirit of the 
with “lording it” over the great body of the! H; - he government of the Quakers ;’ in 
g erthe great body of the! Hat, or the government 0 lué S$ 
Society. Disownment was peculiarly offen-| which the confederacy is broken, and the de- 
sive, and was declared to be a breach of the! yjj’s champions defeated :° the other, ** Judas 
great gospel. charter of liberty. 
fected at one time alleged, that they would not | followers ; being a rejoinder to the late name- 
be allowed to marry, or bury among Friends, | less reply, called, ‘ ‘Tyranny and hypocrisy de- 
in consequence of a difference” in opinion— | tected,’ made against a book, entitled, ‘I he 
that they were required to practise what they spirit of Alexander, the coppersmith, oe 
were not convinced of—that they had “ seen! &c.; which was an answer to a pamphlet, 
pulling down, haling out, and thrusting forth| called, ‘The Spirit of the Hat;’ in which 
of I’riends’ meetings ; and that Friends went 
as far as their power, and wanted only more 
to punish.” Vrom the history of the few 
partial schisms which have occurred, it is plain 
that pride and impatience of restraint have 
been the latent cause of them all, Jet the plea iand vagabond, apostate Quakers ; by a mem- 
have been what it might, The chief movers! ber and servant of the church of Christ, Wil- 
have wished to be a little higher than any body! liam Penn.— He that dippeth his hand with 
else ; or at least considered of more import- 
. . . . i 
ance than their talents and religious ettain- ) 
ments would procure forthem. ‘To effect the| us.’ «In perils ainong false brethren.’ ‘ Never- 
object of exalting themselves, they have as-| theless, the foundation of God stands sure. 
sailed and impeached the characters and mo-| ~The “ tolerants,’’ of course, must justify 
tives of the most substantial Friends, flattered) Perot in his ** new views,’’ and therefore stand 
the looser part of society, and stirred them up! at variance with those who condemned his in- 
to resist the alleged encroachments upon their} novations. 





| Christ, in her faith, doctrine, and just power 
and authority, in discipline, is clearly and fully 
vindicated, against the malicious endeavours 
lof a confederacy of some envious professors, 


me in the dish, the same shall betray me.’ 





. . >| . ‘ ‘ . ° 
The disaf-| and the Jews combined against Christ and his | 


truth is cleared of scandals, and the church of} 


+ Thev went out from us, but they were not of 


ing, therefore, as a man enraged beyond all 
bolfads of not only Christianity but manhood, 
with folly, madness, and desperate rerenge, has 
he endeavoured our ruin among men.’’—2 vol. 
fol. 190. “ His next great cavil is about pull- 
ing off the hat at public prayer, either upon 
conviction or the judgment of the body ; 
wherein he tells us, that not only some of us 
counselled, or required him to yield, because 
jthe body would have it, saying that was yield- 
jing to the power ; but his not so yielding, but 
| persisting, is no dissension; but our disowning 
|any person for that cause, is a breach of the 
great gospel charter of liberty. Let him deny 
|this to be the strength of his book, if he can 
or dare, and which is as soon blown away 
as the chaff before the wind. There is either 
such a thmg as a Christian society, sometimes 
called a visible body, or church, or there is 
not. If there be not—all is at an end; and 
why contend we at all? If there be—then 
this church either has power or not. If no 
|power—then no church. If a body, church, 
or society—then there must be a power within 
litself to determine, an anointing to lead into 
all truth. Deny this, and all falls of itself. 
Well, but this, | suppose, will be confessed to. 
|The question then is this: But how far may 
this church enjoin [upon] the consciences of 
|individuals, any performance, supposing their 
‘dislike? 1 answer, it would be first inquired 
linto, whether those things have been once ge- 
‘nerally owned by such a church or not? Se- 
lcondly, or if it be about some superadded ce- 
iremony, something over and above what each 
|member at first sat down contented with ?” 


| 





*| After stating the satisfaction which this se- 


paratigt expressed with the society and its order, 
|when he joined it, William Penn proceeds : 
i This, now, will be the question—Whether, 


Although the Spirit of the Hat \if any person that had given those signal testi- 


: . ; . . . j . . E arya ! see fi; . ray ¢ ‘ 7) 3 
rights and liberties—in fact, to proscribe and! may differ in some respects from the spirit of/ monies for a way and people, and so incorpo- 


pull down others, that they might get the go-| infidelity, they belong to the same family ; and 
vernment of the church into their own hands.| we shall find that the arguments and excellent 
Failing in their attempts, separation was the| sentiments which William Penn uses on that 
last resort, which has advanced to a greater) occasion, will equally condemn the views and 
extent in the American schism, under the con-| practice of some of the modern schismatics. 

duct of Elias Hicks and John Comly, than| In the first essay, he says: “ We shall not 
any which has preceded it. We entertain the| think ourselves nor principles much put to it, 
same opinion respecting the result of the pre-|to vindicate these assertions :—1. ‘That we are 
sent Babel, that we always have—that, like allia religious body. 2. ‘That we have, as-such, 
its predecessors, though its projectors think to}a power within ourselves. 3. That by the 
erect a tower, whose top may reach unto hea-| power and spirit of the eternal God, we have 
ven, and make them a name, lest they be scat-| condemned as well as justified many practices. 
tered abroad, their object will be defeated ;|4, That being in holy peace and unity, and 
their language, if not already, will be con-|that singular spirit of the hat getting place 
founded : and they dispersed without any cor-| wip some, and secret rents, divisions, and 
tain foundation to rest their hopes upon. Some! animosities being like to ensue among us, as 
of their preachers, apprehensive of the con-| among the first Christians. we did, with such 


sequences of the open avowal of their real| other carriages as were reputed unbecoming 


opinions, are now using strong efforts to mis-| the blessed gospel, condemn that of keeping the 
lead the public, with the false impression that/hat on in time of public prayer to Almighity 
they hold sound Christian principles—the same God, (to whom alone, with a sensible mind, we 
which the worthy founders of the Society of| perform that holy and due reverence,) as in- 
Friends held and honestly promulgated. But| troduced by a singular, conceited, and deeeit- 
itis altogether in vain. ‘The Christian commu-| ful spirit, 5. That the author of the “ Spirit 
nity know their principles well, and make a|of the Hat,’ &c. hath resisted many loving 
correct distinction between them and the ori-| treaties, serious invitations, and abundance 
ginal Society—as much so as they do between|of geod and wholesome advice, for his own 
a company of freethinkers and any body of|good and the church’s peace ; and because 
Christian people. The name of that firm be-| he is not owned in that practice, which, should 
liever in Jesus Christ, William Penn, has been| we do, God’s spirit would disown us in so do- 


irated himself with them, finding afterwards 
fault with a practice so innocent, so reverent, 
las keeping off the hat in time of public prayer 
ito Almighty God, should step out of that 
lcomely order, set up a new mark and stand- 
ard, whereby some should have their heads 
covered, others uncovered, (a most divided, 
confused, and unseemly sight,) the church, in 
ithis case, may not admonish, and after her due 
ladmonition, and the parties’ tenacious, reso- 
lute, and captious disputes, for that unsuitable 
ipractice, may not justly disown him, as a dis- 
puter about needless questions, and one that is 
|gone out of the complete unity of the body, and 
lexercised by another spirit. Deny this, and 
farewell to all Christian church order and dis- 
\cipline ; yea, and truth itself; for it is an ab- 
soliite inlet to ranterism, and so to atheism, near 
whose borders thy author dwells. I say, if the 
‘Scriptures are to be credited, this is sound 
doctrine. Ifthe several societies or churches 
then gathered, were not to pass judgment till 
the heretics or schismatics were convinced of, 
and acknowledged their mistake, they had ne- 
ver done it; since, upon conviction and ac- 
knowledgement, they ceased to be such ; un- 
less we should believe, that, notwithstanding 
they were convinced in their consciences of 
their errors or dissensions, they still persisted 
in the belief of them, which I will not affirm. 
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If, then, a society or church, so anointed, as| be humbled under a sense of his goodness, the most! shall not be broken.” John xix. 36, Psal. xxxiv. 20- 


a 
* 





4 . eg it ; , . fF 
: ous as it would not lead into ; and by this will placed them in a situation adapted to their condi-| grow up before him as a tender plant, and as a root Af 
r we stand in the day of the Lord, when it will) tion. «The Lord God planted a garden eastward| out of a dry ground; He hath no form nor comeli- f 
p be proved, no popery, but gospel, to do so|in Eden, and there he put the man whom he had| ness, and when we shall see him, there is no beauty i 
y with him ; and this novice appear a wretched| formed.” Here he gave him privilege to enjoy what- that we should desire him. He is despised gad te- a 
: cS ’ . ever would contribute to his happiness—placing him jected of men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
’ slanderer.’’—Ibid. 191. ; - h ?: end wore me face from 
F th senents contaiallll in Gece @ in dominion over the earth, and the various orders} With grief; and we hid, as it were, our fac a 
y rom | e sen 1ents con faine in vese €S-| of the vegetable and animal creation. him: he was despised, and we esteemed him not. ai 
r says, it is manifest that William Penn IS NO| But in this exalted condition, “ but a little lower| SUtely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our ; 
“ tolerant,” according to the Hicksite accept-}than the angels, and crowned with glory and ho- sorrows; yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of z 
8 ation of the term, but an orthodox disciplina-| nour,” man was placed in a state of probation, and ene and oe a he a fet prt ses y : 
: d : thong: . : a ‘7 GC aw | transgressions, he was bruise r our ink . ae 
A rian. Decided in rejecting innovations upon made subject to the law of God. And as this law - ae = a Ps pbc a4 ‘ pe. hit by ond oak a 
dhe aulncinde i hich ‘the Society | emanated from divine wisdom, and rested on divine| ©®*8tsement of our peace Was upon Bim, . 
n 2. = ~ - - ; ne society com authority, so it demanded simple obedience, without his stripes we are healed. Al! we, like sheep, have Pu 
s gregated, he maintains its right to disown admitting, on the part of man, any reasoning on its| £°2¢ astray; we have turned every one to his own ; ie 
1, those turbulent, captious members, and to pass| fitness, or doubts of the certainty of the penalties an-| Y®J: and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity - . 
n judgment upon heretics and schismatics who rae .. i Of the tree of knowledge of good and a -. _ we MB ooh e oe a esa 
; eet Dian a act |evil, thou shalt not eat; for in the day that thou; ¥© Opened not fis mouth : he is brough ’ EE 
Oo are determined to violate the original compact, Sone hiaial seed wikels guile dah y wy ii. 77_| to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers nH 
. d intre@iac ts andiiisorde he ol I ea reol, a urely die, ren. nH. 17.) ° py 
f. and introduce rents and disorder in the churcnh.! But being tempted by the “ serpent, called the devil| is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. He was taken - 
>. An objection to uncover the head in tine of) and satan, which deeeiveth the whole world,” clear-| from prison and from judgment, and who shall de- ae 
, wrayer, would be considered of small moment! ly represented as a distinct’ being, our first parents} ¢!are his generation? For he was cut off out of the ‘ 
Ly pray | y Tee & P Falke Heiends «Gor the teatenvedae aa i 
of by the “ liberals ;” and, consistently with their|¥ivlated this sole command, and so came under| land ~ ae ' = os a a ae. 4 
: ¢ ; ¢ ; ent and condemnation Thus “by was he stricken. nd be made his grave wi ’ 
views, could not fo adequi ‘aus | judgmen . Seg Bees > 
ur i ss = s ge ae ee = sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so wicked, and with the rich in his death; because he : P 
“d disownment; but if, in liam Fenn s juc ig- 'death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” had done no violence, neither was any deceit in his ‘ee 
e- ment, it was the duty of the church to pass its| But though “sin is not imputed where there is no mouth. Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him ; he 
e- condemnation upon it, how much more “el law; nevertheless, death reigned from Adam to| bath put him to grief; when thou shalt make his soul 
on the pre ‘ . : > a Moses, even over them that had not sinned after the| @ fering for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall pro- 
e- upon the present attempts, made by the Ame-)* Seeder’ of Adiemte ¢ ss | long: his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
oh rican schismatics, to introduce principles aus | sii ee ae ee prosper in his hand. He shallsee the travail of his 
versive of the Christian faith, aud destructive} But God, in mercy, was pleased to provide the| 804! and be satisfied; by his knowledge shall my 
an of the original character of the Society ? means of raising man from this fallen state, and gra-)Tighteous servant justify many; for he shall bear 
or Ifthe present selections meet the approba- dually, and by successive revelations, to unfold this| their oe Therefore will I divide him a va 
. ’ . 2 . . ° . e , shy . t 
s: tion of the editor, we shall furnish others for|€'°T%us plan of redemption. At the time when judg-| ion with the great, and he shall divide the spoil wh 
_f “The Fri 1 A.M ment was passed upon our first parents, a clear inti- the strong ; because he hath poured out his soul unto 
rT, re Friend. . MM. mation was given of a deliverer, in the character of death, and he was nuinbered with the transgressors ; 
ti- ——a the seed of the woman, who should bruise the serpent’s and he bare the sins of many, and made intercession 
1O- A DECLARATION OF OHIO YEARLY |“ head,” being completely over him in power, and for the transgressors.” Isa. liii. 
“ MEETING. j able to deliver from his wiles. And it was, at the Yet it was declared, “the government shall be 
. ie : J same time, brought into view, that this was to be ef-} upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called, 
nt, a ov en C _ by ig er fected through suffering. “Thou shalt bruise his| Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
‘er nel * J 1898 ¥ 60 me 1 Of the ninth month) heel.” The first acts of public and acceptable de-| lasting Father, the Prince of Peace; of the increase 
rat tRETUSENE, LOS a votion recorded alter these events, was ac companied of his government and peece, there shall be no end.” 
of The events which have taken place in our religi-| witha slain offering—one of those sanguinary sacri- Isa. ix.6,7. He is called Emmanuel, which, being 
ae ous Society we believe should be made known to the] fices which formed so conspicuous a part of the typi- interpreted, is God with us.” Matt.i. 23. Isa. vii. 14. 
- community at large. We are bound to bear testi-| cal dispensation. (See Gen. iv.4.) These slain of. A i " ; 
. . - Iv. 4. se sig pe nd when, in the fulness of time, he came, “ of 
ed, ac 4 octrines whic aan Sen. | Oe ro practiae a o niin ata 7 - a 
d mony — certain doctrines which have been in-|ferings were practised through the patriarchal ages,! whom Moses in the law, and the prophets did 
in dustriously propagated among our members ; find al-| until, in the provisions of the law, they were so inti- write,” to whom “ gave all the prophets witness” — 
lue so to record the proceedings of those who have em-| mately connected with the service of God—so dis-] who was conceived ‘by the Holy Ghost, and born of 
So- — eo ae a illustrating their dan- Cocly a hoe st through which atonement} the Virgin Mary, whom the angel testified should 
ble 8 te an a so preted . was to be made, that the fire on the altar of burnt “f-| therefore be ealled “the Son of God,*that they 
fis ss o Se prenee ee _ _— Yferings — eens se be rc od” [thera paras should “call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
S- sin entered into the world, and death| and “without shedding of blood” [there was] “no le fi he ” M 9 aii cae 
‘ Pe - S ae a people from their sins ;” Matt. i. 21.—his birth was 
tis bed ee ra — passed upon all men, Rom. v- pt. aa announced by an ange! : “ Behold, | bring you good 
and “ade ae sna tand take a from this fallen Still, by the yearly repetition of these slain offer- tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people ; for 
and aa heii tas ee Saini 0 place, ee al | ee the eee of sins was revived, and the| unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a 
er > wisdom, power, and good-| evidence afforded, that those solemn rituals, insufli-| Saviour, which is Christ, the Lord’ Luke ii. 10, 11. 
a ‘Aud to ee ~ means of redemption for all.| cient of themselves to take away sins, were only| And a multitude of the heavenly host joined in the 
ab- _— ee Alig counsel, he not only “ at) shadows of good things to come. While the system | anthem of “ Glory to God in the highest; and on 
ear maha ov tan cl nated aes spake oe oe of types and figures, and representations of things to| earth, peace ; good will towards men.” Ibid. ji. 14 
the pensation hie Qube aad i oh a oar = “ poe was thus, by divine direction, wrought up to| He was declared to be the “ Salvation” which God 
e ‘ o the children of men by| a degree of solemn and impressi ’ sient- “ pre sfore the face il people—a 
und his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things,| ly ~ vecfal 4 pressive grandeursufficient-| had “ prepared before the face of all people—a light 
aon Se etadin ais bene tie . a8 885) ly powerful to arrest the attention, prophetic vision | to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of [his] people 
1 Sige wate ot th oe uch has been more clearly unfolded the realities which these sym-| Israel.” Luke ii. 31,32. And after he had been re- 
ti e by them that heard him, God| bols represented. ‘lo the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, peatedly, by a voice from heaven, declared to be the 
: also bearing them witness both by signs and won- d Jacob, the + : : on 
of; ders, and with divers. mirac! d vifts of and Jacob, the promise was renewed. “In thy seed| Son of God—had wrought miracles, healed discases, 
ne- Ghost capautinie i ae ea . of the Holy shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” The| forgiven sins, cast out devils, raised the dead, con- 
: lost, g isown will.” nd these reve-| evidence was sealed on departing spirits, and held up| trolled the outward elements of nature, and declared 
ac lations of the dispensations of redeeming pow i f pda no . : 
ia Seeennn toot eileen Geta £ power, Were| to the view of succeeding generations, that Shiloh| that “ the Father judgeth no man, but hath commit- 
hen tees o eg ae og iunmediate should come, and to him should the gathering of the| ted all judgment unto the Son, that all men should 
ding the Hol "a rit the a ul by py age of| people be. By the operation of divine power, and| honour the Son, even as they honour the Father,” had 
s of laieite y ies te the 2 a recor 7 ri on) the progress of those testimonies which directed to} prayed, “ And now, O Father, glorify thou me with 
isted the tare aio he 8 Ps eae _ Com “2 of} him who was the appointed heir of all things, He| thine own self, with the glory which | had with thee 
bon fore speoneel ray setplibdintares © views, there-| was called “ the desireof all nations.” Hag. ii. 7.| before the world was ;” John xvii. 5.—and promised 
. . ° 


aforesaid, have that power, we do, by autho- exalted faculties of the human mind should bow be- 
: , 


rity thereof, as a Christian society, judge all 


persons concerned with the spirit of this author,| 4, 


fore his sovereign authority. 
In those revelations which were made at “ sundry 


to be therefore led by a delusive, turbulent, and thority, God himself speaking immediately or instru- 


unchristian spirit, which, if once given way to, 
there is no imagination so sordid and scandal- 





Almighty God, in his wisdom and goddness, 
been pleased to reveal, and) to which be has c 
manded the assent of man. While every soul 


mentally, we are informed that man was made in 
the image of God; “In the image of God created 
e him; male and female created he them ;” and 


are those which| His sufferings were minutely described—* They 

has| pierced my hands and my feet.” Psal. xx. 16. “ They 
om-} part my garments among them, and cast lots upon 
should) my vesture.” Psal. xxii. 18. And yet “ a bone of him 


nes and in divers manners,” but all by divine au- 








Exod. xii. 46. 

The prophet, no doubt, under a sense of the pow- 
erful working of unbelief in the human mind, ex- 
claimed, “ Who hath believed our report, and unto 
whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” And then 
preceeds to foretel the sufferings of Christ, as that 
one great offering, in which, the typical offerings of 
the law being fulfilled, should end. “ For He shal! 


his disciples, “1 will not leave you comfortless ; 
I will come.to you.” Ibid. xiv, 18. “ When the 
Comforter is come, whom | will send unto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which proceed- 


| 
i 
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eth from the Father, he shall testify of me.” Ibid. 


xv, 26. “Twill send him unto you.” Ibid. xvi. 7. 
After he had, by various undeniable evidences, de- 
lared his own divine authority and power, he was, 

m the exact fulfilment of prophecy, betrayed by Ju- 
las, condemned under the authority of Pontius Pi- 


“4 


veil of the temple was rent from the top to the bot-| 


tom, the earth did quake, and the rocks rent !! 

On the third day he being “declared to 
be the Son of God, with power, according to the 
Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.” 
Rom.i.4. And having shown hiinself to 
ciples, by many infallible proofs, commissioned them 
to preach the glad tidings of the gospel, to all na- 
tions—declared his omnip: tence and omnipresence 
saying, * All pows ris given unto me in heaven and 
in earth;” “and lo I am with you 
the end of the world;” 


arose; 


his dis- 


alway, even unto 
Matt. xxviil. 18. 20.—he as- 
cended to heaven, “ and is on the right hand of 
God; angels, and authorities, and powers, 
made subject unto him,” 1 Peter iii. 22. 

By his divine authority, and endued with power 
from on high, his disciples bore testimoriy, that, 
* Being by the right hand of God exalted, and having 
received of the F athe sr the promise of the Holy Ghost, 


being 


} 


ite, and crucified without the gates of Je rusale m;{died for them and rose again ;” 
which awful period, the sun was darkened, the |t 


j 
| 
j 


ispot ;” 1 Peter i. 13, 


Ke ath through him. 
>| 


| the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, 
jhow much more shall the 


that “if one died for all, then were all dead: and 
1enceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which 
2 Cor, v. 14, 15.— 
hat we are “not redeemed with corruptible things, 
us silver and gold; but with the 


precious blood of 
Christ, as of a Lamb 


without blemish and without 
19.—that “God commendeth 
1is love towards us, in that, while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us. 
now justified by his blood, we shall be 
For if, 

‘re reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by 
| his life ;”” : 8: 9. 10. “ But Christ being come, 
an High Priest of good things to come, by a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands; 
thatis to say, not of this building; neither by the 
blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, he 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us. For if the blood of bulls 
and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling 





Mean. V 


blood of Christ, who, 


he hath shed forth this, which ye now see and hear ;” jthrough the eternal Spirit, offere. himself without 


Acts ii. 33.—and which was in the accomplishment 
of the ancient prophecy—* And it shall come to pass, 
in the last days, saith God, | will pour out of my 
Spirit wpon all flesh,” &c. Ibid. ii. 17) Joel ii. 28. 
“ Therefore, let all the house of Israel know assur- 
edly, that God hath made that same Jesus, whom 
yc have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” Aets ii.'36. 
“ This is the stone that was set at nought of you, 
builders, which is become the head of the corner ; 

neither is there salvation in any other: for there is 
none other name under heaven given among men, 

whereby we must be saved.” Acts iv, 11, 12. * Who, 

being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God; but made himsclf of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, and | 
was made in the likeness of men; and being 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and be- 
came Obedient unto death, the death of the 
cross. Wherefore. God also hath highly exalt 
and given him a name which is above every name; 
that, at the name of Jesus, every knee should 
of things in heaven, and thing 
under the earth; and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.” Phil. ii. 6—11. They bore 
to the power of God to usward, * 
working of his mighty power, 


even 


a bim, 


vow. 
3 in earth, and things 


according to the 


which he wrought in 





Christ, “wh n he ra hin m the dead, and set 
him at his own right hand, in the heavenly plac 
far above all principality, and power, and might, an 
dominion, and every 1 thi it is named, not only in 
this world, but also in that which is to come; and} 
hath put all things ler his feet, and gave him to 


be the head over a ws \ 


to the church, which is 


his? body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” 
Eph. i. 19—25. 

And being an the visions of ht revealed to his 
servant John, de said, * | am he that hveth and was 
dead; and, behold, ] am alive for evermore, amen; 


and have the keys of h 
And the redeem 


ing ** a new song, saying: ‘| 


ind of deat! 


Rev. i. 18. 


in heaven are represented as sing- 


hou art worthy to take 


» book, and to open the seals there of; for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and peop! 

1d nation; and hast madé us unto our God kings 


and priests ; ill reign on the earth. 


] beheld, and: I heard the voice of many an 
rbout the ithe elders; and 


the number of them was ten thousand times te 
thousand, 


and we sh And 
re ls round 


throne, and the beasts an 


and thousands of thousands ; Saying 


rthy is the Lamb that was slain, to 
power, and riche 


a loud voice: W 
reczive s,and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, aud bi 


ture which is in he: 


essing 


And every crea- 
iven, and on the earth, and under 


the earth, and such as are in the sea, and ali that are 


n them, heard I saying, Blessing, honour, glory, and 


power, be unto him that’sitteth upon the throne, and | 


auto the Lamb, for ever and ever.” Rev. vy. 9—13. 


thi sthe judginent, 


found 


slimony } 


spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works 
to serve the God.” Heb. ix. 11—14. And, 

as itis appointed unto men once to die, but after 
so Christ was once Offered. to 
bear the sins of many, and unto them that look for 
him shall he appear the second time, without sin, 
unto salvation.” Heb. ix. 27, 28. 

“Ifany man sin, we have aa advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” 1 John ii. 1. 
“For Christ is not entered into the holy places 
made with hands, which are the figures of the true, 
| but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence 
of God for us.” Heb. ix. 24." “ There is one Media- 
tor between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, 
w ho gaye himself'a ransom for all, to. be testified in 

lue time.” 1 Tim. “ Porsoch an high priest 
became us, who is holy, harmless, 


living 


1. 5, 6. 
undefiled, sepa- 
higher than the heavens; 
as those high priests, to offer 


rate from sinners,and made 
who needeth not daily, 


ip sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for the 
people’ : for this h lid once, when he offered up 
jhimself.”- Heb. vii. 26, 27 

And his own consoling langua ge to his disciples, 
when he was pers y with them, was, * Let not 
your hearts be troubled: ye belieye in God, believe 
alsoin me. In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions; if it were 1 , | would have told you, J 


to prepare a pla for 
prepare a place for you, | 
ive you u:.to myself; 


you. Andif I go and 
will come again, and re- 
that where | am, there ye 


1, 2, 3. 


John xiv. 


Such are the doctrines recorded in the Scriptures 
of truth, and. which the Bociety of Frienda have 
held from the time they were first gathered to bea 
people. The authority of the Seriptures we have 


r owned, and have solemniy deciart d, * that we 
the only fit outward judge 
among Christians; and that what- 
soever doctrine is contrary unto their testimony, 
justly bo rejected as false. And, for 
our parts, we are very willing that all our doctrines 
and practices be tried by them; which we never re- 
fused, nor ever shall, in all controversies with our 
and test. We shall also be 
tt as a positive, certain maxim, 
that whatsoever any do, pretending to the Spirit, 
which is contraty to the Scriptures, be accounted 
and reckoned a delusion of the devil.”—Barclay’s 
W orks, folio, 30 


do look upon them as 


oft controverti 


; : 
may thereiore 


adversaries, as the judge 


ivery willing to adinit 


| (To be continued.) 
, with | 


—-—_ 
The light of nature-—The following anec- 
dote is too good to be lost :— 


‘* The celebrated David Hume wrote an es- 
say on the sufficiency of the light of nature ; 
and the no less celebrated Robertson wrote on 
\the necessity of revelation, and the insuffi- 


They bore testimony “that Christ died for our | cienc 
|sins, according to the Scriptures.” 1 Cor. xv.3, And 


one evening to visit Robertson ; 
Fe r the constraining love of Christ, they declared, \< 8 J 
| 
| 
' 
| 


\ing was spent on this subject. 
that he died for all, that they which live should not | both were present ; 


by his reasoning, or not, we cannot tell ; 
at any rate, he did not acknowledge his eonvie- 
tion. 
















y of the light of natures Hume came 
and the even- 
The friends of 


and it is said that Robert- 


son reasoned with unaccustomed clearness 
and power. 


Whether Hume was convinced 


but, 


Hume was very much of a gentleman ; 


and, as he rose to depart, bowed politely to 
Much more, then, being | those in the room; while, as he 


retired 


saved from \through the door, Robertson took the light to 
when we were enemies, "hi the 
show him » Way. 
the door. 


Hume was still facing 


‘Oh, sir” said he to Robertson. 


‘I find the light of nature always sufficient ;” 
and continued, 
sir ;’ and so he bowed on. 
was opened ; and, presently, as he bowed along 
the entry, he stumbled over something con- 


cealed, and pitehed down the stair into the 
street. 


‘pray, don’t trouble yourself, 
The street door 


Robertson ran after him with the 


light, and as he held it over him, whispered 
soltly and very cunningly : 
have a little light from above, friend Hume ;’ 
and, raising him up, he bade hin good night, 
and returned to his friends.”’ 


‘You had better 
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A friend having put into our hands the first 
part of the declaratien issued by the late year- 
ly meeting of Ohio, (the re sidue not being 
printed at the time this was forwarded,) we 
have given a portion of it in the present num- 
ber, and propose to insert the remainder, in 
convenient portions, until the whole of the do- 
cument is embraced. So far as may be jnfer- 
red from what has been received, we cannot 
doubt but that it will be considered a cogent 
and satisfactory protest against the antichrist- 
ian notions of the schismatics. In particular, 
the great scheme of redemption through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, and chiefly by a series of 
appropriate Scripture quotations, happily se- 
lected arranged, is placed in luminous 
display. 


and 


With pleasure we acknowledge the receipt 
of the second part of ‘The Age of the Re- 
formation ;” too late, however, for this week. 
It shall appear in our next. 

The lines by C., though evincing some skill 
in the art of versifying, are too faulty for im- 
sertion. 

Juvenis is informed, that his strictures are 
inadmissible in their present form. Perhaps 


an interview with the editor might obviate the 
objections. 





Married—On 5th dey. 1ith instant, at | Friends? 
meeting, Mulberry street, Witiiam Savery to Eni- 
zaseTu H., daughter of John H. Cresson, all of this 
city. 
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